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WESLEYAN BOOK TRUCK 
Specially designed to unload books easily 
where stack aisles are narrow. This truck is 
2914” x 18%” x 3714” high. Cat. No. 7614. 


DEPRESSIBLE TOP BOOK TRUCK 
A great convenience at the charging desk 
and for night depositories. Usually made to 
fit the customer's exact requirements. 





WOOD BOOK TRUCK 
Sturdily built for years of heavy duty. Ball- 
bearing hard rubber wheels, 5” dia. 3914,” x 
1414” x 4234” high. Cat. No. 7611RB. 





STEEL BOOK TRUCK 
This truck, in modern Gray-Rite finish, is 
nicely balanced and built for years of service. 
23” x 1514” x 35” high. Cat. No. 7605. 


BOOK TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whatever your library needs — whether 
it’s book trucks...or shelving...or per- 
haps card catalog cases—you will do 
better with Library Bureau equipment. 

You see, we've been building quality 
equipment to stand hard service for 
America’s finest libraries now for 75 
years. We know from long experience 
what libraries need. Every piece of 


equipment we offer is built to help your 
budget — since you can virtually forge! 
about replacement costs. 

Be sure you have for ready reference 
both the LB Furniture Catalog (LB403 
and the LB Supplies Catalog (LB419). 
Call Remington Rand, 128 S. Central 
Ave., Phoenix; or 711 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles 14. 


Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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ON BEING PERFECT 


Arizona has a lot of little libraries that aren’t perfect. Arizona has 
some big libraries, too, that aren’t perfect. Is this very important? 
We don’t think so. We think it’s much more important that there are 
people in Arizona with the courage and the hardihood to begin our 
libraries at all. Certainly in librarianship, as in politics or engineering 
or creative writing, the effects we hope to achieve do not spring forth 
full-fledged, like Athena from the forehead of Zeus. They are arrived 
at through growth, through trial and error, through compromise. 


We remember being challenged on a panel discussion once by 
a man who said state aid to libraries would not be democratic. We 
answered that no libraries at all weren't democratic either. The point 
is: Do you want an imperfect library to begin with, or no library at 
all? Do you want to wait without any library till you can have a 
modern building, a professional staff, an adequate budget, and one 
hundred per cent community support handed you on a silver platter? 
Personally we think any librarian worth his salt would be bored stiff 
after the novelty wore off! And we think most Arizona communities 
agree with us, that to begin is the important thing. 


How else do you suppose Wickenburg’s library began except that 
someone was willing to start with not much of anything, in the belief 
that it could grow and improve. Do you think Ash Fork would give 
up its box car library and do without till it had the perfect building? 
Did you think Jerome would abandon its library because the Company 


did? 


No, we don’t think perfection is important to begin with. Per- 
fection is something to look forward to—maybe. But librarianship to 
us has always meant something dynamic, growing, changing, develop- 
ing. And so we aren't afraid to begin, anywhere in this state of ours. 
And we rejoice with those before us who thought that getting books 
to people mow was more important than waiting. Perfection? Who 
cares! —P. P. 











WITH AN AIR FORCE LIBRARIAN IN GERMANY 


By FLORENCE R. JUNKIN' 
PHOENIX PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Returning home after two years’ service in post-war Germany 
as an air force librarian, my mind seems overflowing with impressions 
and recollections. And, as is so often the case, the experience begins 
to take on a certain glow of good feeling as it recedes in time. 


Armed Forces libraries in Europe were definitely informal and 
homelike. Easy chairs, rugs, coffee tables, ashtrays, and cheerful drapes 
quickly describe their appearance. Some lucky ones with extra rooms 
had phonographs and classical records, though this was usually in the 
province of the post clubs. But the Air Force librarian and her co- 
workers were as much hostesses in their libraries as the regularly 
designated hostesses in the clubs. Friendliness and concern over our 
patrons’ personal problems characterized our relations with our bor- 
rowers, and we spent hours listening to stories about girl friends and 
wives left behind in the States. We were famous, too, for treating 
corporals and colonels with equal politeness. 


Our libraries were small, containing anywhere from a thousand 
to fifteen thousand books. They were usually open twelve hours a 
day, six days a week. Local clerical help staffed the desks in the field 
libraries at all times, but in the larger libraries this help was enlisted 
only for the quieter hours. Many of these German workers had been 
with their particular library three or four years and knew their jobs 
well. While we had some employee trouble because of language diffi- 
culties, most of these girls had a good command of English—some 
even read our books. The staff tried to answer the telephone always, 
and to be in the library itself as much as possible for reference 
questions. 


For statistical purposes, I'd like to tell you about my favorite 
library, at Landsberg Air Base in Bavaria. With a population of fifteen 
hundred, we had some four thousand books of which slightly over a 
third was fiction. Our average daily circulation was about seventy. 
We subscribed to about ninety magazines, and for newspapers had 
the Stars and Stripes, the Paris Herald Tribune, and the Air Force 
Times, which took care of most of our patrons most of the time. Of 





"Miss Junkin attended Phoenix Junior College from 1942-44, and was graduated 

“with distinction” from the University of Arizona in 1946. She served on the 
University Library staff from 1946-48, resigning to attend the School of 
Librarianship at the University of California. 





our book stock, westerns, mysteries, and modern love stories were the 
most popular, although the fact that Landsberg was a communications 
base rather than an air base created a certain demand among the men 
for the latest information on radar and radio. Sports and politics came 
in for their share of interest, too. Registered borrowers averaged about 
one thousand, and of these we could seat about fifty-four at a time, 
though there were seldom more than thirty in the library at one time. 
Our average daily attendance on weekdays was ninety. We found by 
experience that it did not pay to keep the library open after Saturday 
morning through the weekend. 


Armed Forces libraries were first set up as part of a morale pro- 
gram for the enlisted man, but since they were only a part of the 
whole Special Services, which also included athletics, dramatics, and 
clubs, we librarians had to fight for our share. Our Special Services 
officer, usually a frustrated pilot, was interested only, if at all, in 
athletic activities, and while I could never get a definite figure, I know 
it took at least fifteen hundred dollars a2 month, not including salaries, 
to run the Special Services Club at Landsberg Air Base. As librarian 
fifteen hundred dollars a year was all I could hope for in the way of 
equipment and books! Quarterly requests for funds, which'I had to be 
prepared to defend and explain in detail, were made to the Special 
Services officer. Once the bowling alley lanes had to be rebuilt—po 
one else got much money that period., It wasn’t easy to change a man 
with his mind made up, as to whether four technical magazine sub- 
scriptions were as necessary as two football uniforms. One thing 
which few of the men realized was that our own salaries and the 
funds we used for operatiqns were paid for from the profits of the 
exchange system, the department stores and snack bars of the army 
and air forces, so that they were in effect actually paying for their own 
entertainment. They always regarded us, however, as something foisted 
on them by the “brass.” Nevertheless most of us in Special Services 
took their complaints seriously, and tried to do our duty even when’ 
it conflicted with “brass”-imposed regulations. 


The organizational set-up of Armed Forces libraries in Germany 
was simple because it was numerically small in employees. At the top 
was the command librarian who was advisor to the Special Services 
officer under the commanding general. The command librarian could 
only advise us base and depot librarians. This made for interesting 
conflicts when she disagreed with our local policies, since she could 
only report to the commanding general—a delicate procedure at best. 
Under her was the depot librarian in charge of the depot or clearing 
house for all books and supplies. The depot librarian watched over 
some field libraries in her spare time after taking care of the major 
share of paper work concerning libraries. Then there was the base 
librarian, one to a base. She controlled the main library there-and any 
field libraries or deposit collections in the neighborhood. The base 
Special Services officer was her boss, and she only his technical advisor 
on libraries. 
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Paper work or bookkeeping was the cross army librarians had to 
bear. For years they have had to follow time-honored army supply 
procedures, but recently both army and air force have managed to 
write a more enlightened manual of “standard operating procedure.” 
Everything, however, is still GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. We had 
to keep endless records, for instance, and have every object at our 
fingertips. Books often had to be accounted for item by item. Audi- 
tors could cause a lot of grief if they didn’t locate five out of the ten 
books they usually picked from the shelf list as a test selection of book 
titles. It’s not easy to keep track of books as any librarian knows, but 
few libraries had over a two or three per cent loss a year. If a 
librarian wanted to write the lost books off her account, it meant 
reams of paper work which advanced through channels to the com- 
manding officer himself and then back down again. No book was 
worth what it cost in labor to write it off—but that of course was not 
the: point of the accounting system. Another odd example of supply 
methods applied to libraries was the more or less strict accounting 
for expendable items. These are items that one can normally expect 
to disappear in use such as paper clips, catalog cards, erasers. We once 
happily went off to lunch from the depot leaving our two auditors 
counting loose, blank catalog cards. They wanted to be‘ sure we had 
the fifty thousand on our records. 

These auditors were always interesting. We would never forget 
the pair who wanted us to withdraw all the technical books from the 
libraries to the depot because Russian spies might buy them from 
unwary G.I.’s and ship them off to Russia. We at last convinced the 
pair that the Russians could buy the books in the U.S. and ship them 
to Moscow long before our libraries with our complicated ordering 
methods would have them. Those two auditors, as I well remember, 
carried off some of our comic books to read in their rooms at night 
after a hard day of checking our accounts and advising us. But we had 
to take them seriously for their report would eventually come back 
to our Special Services officer. To him an unfavorable report, no 
matter how unfair, was a catastrophe—a serious reflection upon his 
integrity. So we always genuflected to auditors—except for that matter 
of the technical books. 

It was difficult to select books. Our patrons in number were 
mostly enlisted men; the wives and civilian women checked out the 
most books; and officers were interested occasionally in the more seri- 
ous political and technical material. The enlisted men did their read- 
ing in the library and it seemed to be mostly in magazines. Some even 
went so far as to bring their own comic books in with them. The 
dependents’ schools had libraries, so it was usually only in the summer 
that we had much demand for children’s books. We had to have 
enough novels and mysteries for the avid female reader, and yet have 
enough copies of Studs Lonigan and hunting books to satisfy the 
enlisted man. Regularly every month we received a twenty-five book 
shipment chosen for us in the States by the Washington office. Seldom 
could we quarrel with the selection but we all thought we could do 








better with the money, for the trend was more and more for personal 
book selection. It was amazing how different each group of library 
patrons could be. For example, to our surprise, westerns were not 
particularly popular in a few of the libraries. Selection didn’t depend 
on size of population either. Little Landsberg had and thoroughly 
used as many copies of From Here to Eternity as the main Wiesbaden 
library. During my year at Landsberg our total number of books 
remained the same since I discarded as many obsolete books as I 
bought new books. We seldom had a book rebound, for binding costs 
in Germany were high. We definitely found that clean, new books in 
attractive plastic covers circulated whatever their subjects. 


Our cataloging can be summed up in one word—simple. Only a 
few of the larger libraries used subject headings. We kept the main 
Dewey decimal classifications posted in the library and subject heading 
signs prominently displayed over the shelves. Our patrons were not 
shy in asking us if they didn’t see what they wanted immediately. Only 
the rawest German girl would be at a loss in locating a given subject. 
We did classify non-fiction according to the decimal system and used 
quite fine distinctions among our numerous military and technical 


books. 





pay 


Overdue books were always an unpleasant problem. We were not 
allowed to charge fines which was just as well considering the extra 
trouble and little advantage. We sent individual notices for the first 
two weeks and then a combined letter of month overdues to the com- 
manding officer of the men involved. Some officers took the letters 
to heart—one used to send the fellow and his book back to us in the 
custody of two M.P.’s. Most, however, couldn’t care less. So we sent 
letters and telephoned endlessly. When the man was transferred to 
a new outfit and cleared the base we usually got the book back or 
its monetary equivalent, for no one in the armed forces can leave an 
old post for a new one until he is relieved of his government prop- 
erty—blankets, bowling shoes, books, etc. Rarely someone did slip 
through our fingers but then in an emergency. The proportion of 
overdue books was about the same as for libraries that charge fines, 
about five percent at the end of the first week. It decreased rapidly 
of course after this. One auditor worked himself into a frenzy when 
he saw our file of overdue “government property,” and while it mad- 
dened him to find we took it so calmly, he finally agreed that we could 
hardly call out the M.P.’s every morning to round up our books. For 
our part we promised to hound the long overdues ruthlessly. 








For the past two years we had a working inter-library loan system. 
Requests for older novels and more serious books were first phoned 
into the depot or neighboring larger libraries. If it couldn’t be found 
there we sent a formal letter to the accommodating army reference 
library of the Heidelberg Military Post. This library even contained 
a Reader's Guide as well as a six-year-old collection of magazines. The 
two librarians were eager to spend hours on the most trivial of ques- 
tions and requests. Occasionally valuable books were lost in the mail 
but that never dampened their professional ardor. 


Most of our reference questions could be answered with the 
World Almanac or the Encyclopedia Americana, and that was about 
all we had in the way of reference books. We all wished we could 
demand a percentage on the bets we settled. 


A few times we were able to locate needed material in the heat 
Amerika Haus Library, run by our State Department. Most of its books 
and magazines were informational and in English, and their directors 
were willing to help us when they could. We also could call on the 
Air Force Information and Education men on our base for government 
educational manuals. 


Publicity in every sense of the word was our theme song. We 
gave talks and book reviews to the women’s clubs, wrote notes on new 
books for the local paper or daily bulletin, set up displays in PX’s, and 
distributed our posters freely. Even at social affairs people became 
aware of our profession. Our best publicity, we felt, came from 
personal contacts. 


Librarians and club hostesses alone among the Special Services 
group, for some reason that we never found out, had to be female 
and wear uniforms. Few of the girls were over thirty-five years of age 
and many had been Red Cross girls in World War II. We were 
treated in billeting and messing as a cross between military and civil- 
ian. We had civilian ratings but were treated more kindly by the 
military. We usually were billeted together as neighbors, sometimes 
having privileges such as kitchens and commissary cards. All civilian 
regulations had to have riders making them apply also to Special 
Services, which they didn’t always have, we found to our sorrow. We 
lived, like the civilians, usually in hotels and officers’ quarters. We 
usually ate meals in officers’ clubs or messes. In billets and hotels, 
stoves and hotplates were illegal and it was difficult to buy proper 
food. Some packaged foods could be had in the local PX but one got 
awfully tired of chili con carne, clam chowder, and tomato soup. 
Living could be pretty grim if the local mess lacked a good cook. 
German restaurants were good but expensive and slow in service. 


Social life for Special Services people was quite gay. Besides the 
gala Saturday nights at the clubs which everyone was expected to 
attend we had impromptu parties at the drop of a hat. People were 
gregarious, and liquor and food were inexpensive. The men expected 
us to be party girls and we all were or learned to be. 

















More Books... 


V 


than ever before, 
than anyone else 
in the West! 


And that means real service—real sav- 
ings in time and money—to Arizona 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50 years 
experience has given us a thorough 
understanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt atten- 
tion. Orders will be filled immediately 
from the largest stock of trade and 
library books in the West. 
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Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 South Pasadena Avenue Pasadena 2, California 
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Our PX’s carried all kinds of cosmetics and useful items including 
clothing in the larger ones. Sears, Roebuck did a rousing business on 
other items, for they gave us prompt service. The PX’s contained 
beauty and barber, watch repair, tailor’s, and cleaner’s shops. We were 
really pampered. Of course if dissatisfied we could always go out on 
the German economy but that presented language difficulties and was 
expensive as well. Some of the women with money to spare invested 
in exquisite Austrian, Italian or French clothes, but there were few 
readymade clothes in Europe that would fit Americans, male or female. 
Good dressmakers and tailors came high though not as high as their 
American counterparts. Most of us studied fashion magazine ads relig- 
iously and ordered by mail from the States. 


The best part of being overseas of course was the travel that 
could be fitted in on vacation leaves. We had a five day week and 
were allowed twenty-six work days a year as leave. We could get 
pretty far and see a lot in four days, two work days and one weekend. 
While it was impossible to get on an air force plane, train travel was 
cheap and not too wearing, ten hours to Paris for twenty-one dollars 
round-trip as an example. There were all kinds of tours leaving for 
Spain, France, Italy, England, and Scandinavia. Independent travel was 
easy, since every military post had its American Express Agency which 
made hotel reservations, sold tickets and American Express checks. 
American personnel could buy gasoline at thirteen cents a gallon. It 
was harder, in fact, not to travel. 


we 

I] never managed enough courage to walk inside a German public 
library, but I did talk to our German workers about them. They are 
similar to ours of the last century. There are closed stacks, hours are 
short, few books can be taken at one time, overdue fines are exorbi- 
tant, and borrowers’ cards look like savings account books carefully 
annotated. The Germans are much more serious in reading tastes than 
we are, according to reports. The only foreign libraries I did visit 
were more in the way of museums with precious manuscripts, ancient 
Bibles, and four-hundred-year-old woodcuts on display. 


The major disadvantage in Special Services work is that it does 
not offer true professional training. A great many of the librarians 
went into the work straight from library school. An air force librarian 
is truly on her own. She usually meets another librarian only occasion- 
ally and she is not really responsible to one. It’s to the credit of the 
profession that they do as well as they do. Special Services officers all 
say they never have had trouble with librarians, either in a social or 
professional way. This freedom is a wonderful thing if the girl has 
enough experience to enjoy it. Her mistakes are usually buried, but 
professional experience would save her energy and time for real 
accomplishment. , \ 


This was the job as I saw it as an air force librarian in Germany. 
But, as they say in the armed forces, “The picture is constantly chang- 


ing. 
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“LIZ” GUNTER 


Elizabeth Fulton (Mrs. Kenneth) Gunter is one of Arizona's 
growing list of library-minded laymen. Her interest in Arizona 
libraries began in the early 1940’s when she was library chairman for 
the Benson Woman's Club, and has increased with her chairmanship 
of the Public and County Libraries Section of the Arizona State Li- 
brary Association in 1949-50. The section program she planned for 
the 1950 meeting was one of the highlights of the entire convention 
and will long be remembered by those who heard the fascinating 
pioneer stories of Arizona's public libraries which were told there. 


A native of Waterbury, Connecticut, Liz studied in Rome in the 
middle 1920's, a place to which she made a return visit in the summer 
of 1951 with a fourteen-year-old daughter Sherry. She first came to 
Arizona in 1918 with her father, when she was still a child, and spent 
time in and around Clarkdale where her father had mining interests. 
Annual trips to the state began in 1929, and in 1935 she married 
Kenneth Gunter, a San Pedro Valley cattleman. The Gunters maintain 
a home at present not far from Dragoon, near the site of the Amerind 
Foundation Museum, built and endowed by Liz's father, William 
Shirley Fulton. 


Her campaigning for library service for the San Pedro Valley com- 
munities has been based on professional advice from interested ASLA 
members, and embodies the sound principle of regional planning on 
a small scale. She does not see why St. David, Cascabel, Pomerene, and 
Texas Canyon shouldn't share in the library facilities already available 
in Benson. She admits that the present library must continue to derive 
its operating costs from the cooperative efforts of all who benefit from 
it—the Woman’s Club, the town of Benson, generous private citizens 
and firms, surrounding communities. And in her persistent deceptively 
quiet and naively casual way, she is seeing her ideas and beliefs take 
root. 


All this has taken a long time—ten years—and much remains 
to be done. But the point is, some one believed, some one had the 
courage to begin, some one had the patience to go on time and again 
when people were indifferent or apathetic or even hostile. That some 
one was Liz Gunter, a dynamic woman of many interests who could 
have said: “I’m too busy with my family and the ranch, I live too 
far from town, people don’t care,” but who, instead, saw the need 
rather than her own inconvenience, and did the job. 


I saw Liz a few weeks ago when she invited us out for a Sunday. 
We admired Gregory, the Walt Coburns’ magnificent gray and white 
cat who has adopted the Gunters, pacified jealous little Tobey, the 
nine-year-old terrier, and examined Liz’s growing collection of Ari- 
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zoniana. Later we went out and had a picnic dinner against a back- 
ground of sky and skyline, of distance and color and deep and 
abiding beauty, and I looked at Liz and tried to put my finger on her 
charm and strength. I tried to put together all the things I knew about 
her for you, and decided that you just have to know her yourself. 


Anyhow, salutations from ASLA to a swell gal, Liz. Arizona 





needs more of you and like you. —P. P. 
xk & FOR EASTER READING xk 
RABBIT FIRES by Siddie Joe Johnson 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 
LITTLE DEPUTY $1.50 LITTLE MISS CRINOLINE $2.00 


by Emilie and Fritz A. Toepperwein 





USUAL DISCOUNTS JOBBER OR DIRECT 
THE HIGHLAND PRESS Boerne, Texas 











BENSON LIBRARY OPENS ST. DAVID BRANCH 


The following letter is reprinted exactly as it was received. We 
think you will enjoy it as much as we did. 


St. David, Arizona 
Dec. 31, 1951 


Dear Miss Paylore: 


Mrs. Robert Henley, librarian at Benson, has asked that I forward 
you some information about the St. David branch of the Benson 
Woman's club library. 


The idea was conceived by my husband who wearied of making 
trips from St. David into Benson to secure books to keep me reading- 
happy. When he gruffly said, “Why don’t you open a St. David 
branch?” the die was cast and I was stuck with it. 


Mrs. Henley selected a group of approximately 150 volumes, 
mostly duplicates, and sent them out to me. I solicited memberships, 
good at both the St. David and Benson libraries. The St. David branch 
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is operated from my home, by me. Since its opening in August, I 
have checked out and in 150 volumes. 


At first the library was open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
but that was ‘way back when I only had four kids, a household, and a 
gas company to manage. Since Nov. 8, I also have a newspaper, of 
which I am the sole writing, advertising, publishing, and circulation 
staff, and I regret to say I don’t have as much time left for reading 
or causing others to read the St. David Branch. However, it is now 
open all day Saturdays and Sundays, and every evening, and if you 
think my readers don’t patronize this library on Sunday or at night, 
you're wrong. 


In strictly serious vein, I think the idea is grand, I have enjoyed 
very much the handling of the little branch, and do sincerely regret 
I cannot give it the time it needs to build it up and create and maintain 
reader interest. 


When I get time to do so, I'd like to suggest to Liz and the 
others in the club who are interested in the fate of the library that 
they might well establish a similar branch library at Dragoon, and I'd 
make the further suggestion that they harness it on someone who 
doesn't have 

four kids 

a house 

a gas company 
and a newspaper 


to run. 


MARGUERITE N. JENNINGS 
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COMPTON'S tnycopeci 


In its 1952 edition Compton’s continues 
the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable library and classroom tool. 
In the 469 new and revised articles in 
the ‘52 edition, as in all Compton mate- 
rials, carefully selected teaching pictures 
combine with stimulating text to present 
the full factual story that meets the refer- 
ence needs of all boys and girls. 
Compton's, with the handy Fact-Index at 
the back of each volume, is a time-saving 
quick reference source for the busy libra- 
rian. 
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FOR INFORMATION ON THE ‘52 COMPTON’S WRITE TO: 
W. L. McGowen, West Coast Dist. Mgr. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1709 W. 8th St. : Los Angeles, 14 




















LIBRARIES OF PARIS 
by 
W. R. MARISA, Docteur de L’Universite de Paris' 


LIBRARIAN AND SPANISH INSTRUCTOR 
EASTERN ARIZONA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


My first impression of the University of Paris was that it was 
overcrowded, understaffed, and had inferior equipment. It had no 
campus grounds, no football team, no fraternities or sororities and 
none of the frills that I had associated with my under-graduate days. 
It is true that living and working conditions generally were poor in 
France (it was uncomfortable, for example, to study and take notes 
while wearing scarf, coat and gloves), but there were two factors which 
compensated for everything—their professors and their libraries. 


I enjoyed the University of Paris with its 53,000 students from 
all over the world, and I especially enjoyed the language courses at 
the Sorbonne, which is the main building of the University of Paris. 
It was most pleasant to work there among the librarians and professors 
who were ever-ready to help us decipher a manuscript or a call number. 
But for a study of library science and detailed research, I found that 
there was no place quite like the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


Across the Seine in the National Library, I found conditions 
somewhat crowded. It was disappointing, for example, to find that 
there were places for only 344 readers in the biggest library in the 
world. There were 1,800 Americans in Paris studying under the GI 
Bill and I’m afraid that while standing in line we were all inclined to 
be a bit critical of the French administrative methods. It was confusing, 
for example, to find that the catalogue is in 177 volumes, up to the 
letter “T” but no further. It was almost impossible for us, at first, to 
track down material in a library divided into eight separate sections: 
printed works (7,000,000 volumes); in-coming material; periodicals 
and documentation; manuscripts; engravings; medals and antiques; 
maps and plans; and music. The Nationale also contains the libraries 
of the kings of France from the time of Charles V (1337-1380), as 
well as the literature of the French Revolution and 9,000 manuscripts 
from the Abbey of Saint Germain des Pres. All of which goes to make 
it a great library and an awe-inspiring place to study. 


The routine of French libraries is very involved, what with all 





Dr. Marisa served during World War II as a liaison officer for the 19th 
Bomber Group, USAF, and the French army. He is married to a French- 
woman, and has two children. He is a 1947 graduate of the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade. 
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their bureaucracy, administrative machinery, records and_ statistics. 
Fundamentally they have the same problems we do, except that they 
have the added task of going underground with their rare books every 
time the country is overrun by war. Knowing this, we were afraid that 
some of the things we needed had not yet been put back on the shelves. 
But our uneasiness turned out to be largely unjustified, for once we 
passed through the glass door into the main reading room we could 
see that the Nationale must be one of the most complete libraries in 
the world. 


Only once did I need something that they did not have there. In 
that instance I wanted a letter that Julie de Lespinasse had written in 
the 18th century to Monsieur Suard regarding the Spanish Marquis de 
Mora. Before the manuscript was found at the public library of Lyons, 
every librarian in Paris knew I was looking for it. It was the head of 
the photostatic department at the Nationale who had guessed that it 
might be found near Julie’s birthplace. Within ten days he had gotten 
it for me on microfilm. 


I remember, too, having had difficulty trying to find something 
on another occasion. I did not want to ask the attendant to help me 
because I had already asked for so many things and for so much 
personal service. It was that old veteran of World War I who 
summed up, I thought, the gist of Gallic courtesy and philosophy when 
he insisted on finding my- material and then helped me decipher it 


saying, “Why not? I am going to be here all day anyway.” 


After that, I became a little less critical of the individualistic 
French. After a certain length of time I was better able to appreciate 
the high standards of French scholars, their freedom of thought, their 
artistic consciousness, their racial tolerance, their leisurely, human, less 
mechanized way of life. Yes, only now that I see my three years in 
Europe in retrospect can I fully appreciate the scholarship of the 
soft-spoken men and women of Paris. 
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HAYDEN OFFERS LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Hayden PTA is the sponsor of the new Hayden Library, 
which began in the spring of 1951 as an idea to provide reading ma- 
terials for children for the summer months. Following solicitation of 
the town for books, the sponsors were deluged with volumes which are 
still coming in. The University Library has also supplied several 
hundred volumes. Total number of titles now exceed 1,800. 


The Kennecott Copper Company gave all the books from its 
two club libraries, and also provides the quarters in which the library 
is housed. The building has been renovated at Company expense, and 
has been decorated by volunteer workers with unbleached muslin 
curtains, trimmed in bright print. The walls have been lined with 
shelves of unfinished board, supported by red bricks. Tables and 
comfortable chairs are provided. 


Mrs. J. C. KNAUFF reports that the workers are all volunteers, 
mostly PTA members, that the library is kept open two evenings a 
week, and that donations have been made by the Company and towns- 
people to maintain operations. Mrs. FRANK Downgy is library chair- 
man. 





SURPRISINGLY PROMPT SERVICE! 


REBINDING BOOKS AND 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


Careful collation and reporting Sewing adaptable to the kind 


incomplete volumes and conditions of the paper 


EXPERT HANDLING OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 
HINGING PLATES, PORTFOLIOS, ETC. 


Full information will be gladly supplied on your request 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 


Library Bookbinders Des Moines, lowa 














AAUW COVERS THE STATE FOR 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 


NoGALEs: AAUW representatives met with the Board of the 
Nogales Public Library in November to hear Mrs. Chester French 
describe in detail the activities of ASLA during the past years as 
they related to library extension. 


PRESCOTT: On December 9th Miss Rose Brodie, President of the 
Prescott chapter of AAUW, was interviewed by Mr. Harold Butcher 
on his Prescott Cultural Center of the Air program. The interview was 
based on AAUW’s project to stimulate interest in library extension 
and to promote statewide understanding of its objectives... . On 
December 18th, Miss Dorothy Hardaway, Librarian, Prescott Senior 
High School and local chairman of the AAUW project, spoke with 
Mrs. Alvin Kirmse, a member of the AAUW state project committee, 
to the Prescott chapter on a state library agency and its relation to 
statewide extension service. 


COOLIDGE: On January 17th Miss Patricia Paylore, Acting 
Librarian, University of Arizona, spoke to the Gila Valley Chapter of 
AAUW including members from Coolidge, Florence, and Eloy. She 
emphasized local applications of library extension to Pinal County 
after a general discussion of statewide problems. 





Follett Library Bound Books 


SEND FOR: 


Our New 1952 Guide to 
Good Reading for Young Readers 


Our 1952 List of 
New Spring Juveniles 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. Wabash Ave. ° Chicago 5, Ill. 

















TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF JOINT MEETING 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


LAS CRUCES, N.M., APRIL 17-19, 1952 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17: 
Registration, 1-5 p.m., Branigan Library 


First General Session, 3-5 p.m., Branigan Library 


Second General Session, 8 p.m., Milton Hall. Reception following. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18: 


Sectional meetings, 9-12 a.m. (Arizona and New Mexico sections 

combined ) 

Arizona Public & County Section with New Mexico Public 
Library Section, Branigan Library 

New Mexico Trustees Section and Arizona trustees meeting 
together from 9-10:30 am., Branigan Library, then joining 
the Public Library Section 

Arizona College & Special Libraries Section meeting with New 
Mexico College, University, & Special Libraries Section, Milton 
Hall 5 

Arizona Children’s & Young People’s Libraries Section, meet with 
either New Mexico Public Library Section or New Mexico 
School Library Section 

New Mexico School Library Section, Milton Hall 


Luncheons, 12:30 p.m. 
Public and Trustees Sections, Vonnie Lee’s 
College, University & Special Sections, Milton Hall, private 
dining room 
New Mexico School Library Section, Milton Hall 
Third General Session, 2:30-4:30 p.m., Milton Hall 
Tea, Prichard’s Book Store, Las Cruces, 4:30 p.m. 


Banquet, 7 p.m., Milton Hall 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19: 


Breakfast, 8 a.m., Milton Hall 
Fourth General Session 
Business meetings, 9:30 a.m . 
Arizona Library Association, Milton Hall, private dining room 
New Mexico Library Association, Milton Hall, Sun Room 
Afternoon is free for visits to White Sands National Monument, 
El Paso and Juarez 





IN AND AROUND LAS CRUCES 


We hope that when you come to Las Cruces for the joint meeting 
of the Arizona and New Mexico Library Associations, April 17-19, 
you will plan to spend extra time seeing some of our interesting sur- 
roundings. 


Did you know that the name Las Cruces commemorates early 
Spanish explorers who were killed in Indian massacres? Crosses placed 
on the graves later gave the city its name. 


La Mesilla, three miles south, was the early capital of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. It was here that the Gadsden Purchase was 
signed in 1853. This was also a hideout of Billy the Kid, and one 
of the places where he was tried. In La Posta, a restaurant located in 
an old stage depot, is a museum containing articles associated with 
Billy, Emperor Maximilian, who is said to have sought sanctuary in 
La Mesilla, and Empress Carlotta, as well as things of more general 
historic interest. A few miles’ drive south will bring you to the 
largest pecan orchard in the world. 


North of Las Cruces, off the highway to Albuquerque, are 
Radium Springs with its baths and swimming pool, and the ruins of 
Fort Seldon. Also north of the city are ruins of the Shalam Colony 
which flourished in the 1880's. The College Library has two copies of 


the rare Oahspe Bible which was used by this religious group. 


Just over the Organ Mountains from Las Cruces is White Sands 
Proving Ground for Rockets, reached by U. S. Highway 70. About 55 
miles from the city on the same highway is White Sands National 
Monument, with its 140,000 acres of beautiful white gypsum dunes 
and its interesting museum. 


El Paso, 45 miles south of Las Cruces, has many points of interest 
in itself. Just across the Rio Grande lies Juarez, offering all the fun 
of shopping and eating in Mexico. 


Ruth S. Rollins 
N. M. A. & M. College Library 
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ACCOMMODATIONS IN LAS CRUCES 


Name Rates Membership 


The Amador Hotel $2.50 double, up AAA, Duncan Hines 
Broadway Courts 3.50 up AAA, United Motor Court 
Campbell Hotel 2.50 up 
Las Cruces Courts 3.00 up 
Herndon Hotel 1.50 up U. S. Tourist Service 
Kilby Kourts 3.50 up AAA, AMHA 
McKinney Courts 3.00 up 
Neff Motor Courts 4.00 up AAA, United Motor Court 
Organ Motor Courts 3.00 up 
Pueblo Courts 3.50 up AAA, AMHA 


Hotel reservations in advance are urged. It is not thought that 
reservations for motor courts will be necessary. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES SCHEDULES 


Connections between Arizona points and Las Cruces: 


Lv. Phoenix 11 am., Ar. Las Cruces 2 p.m. 
Lv. Phoenix 6 a.m., Ar. Las Cruces 9:07 a.m. 
Lv. Las Cruces 10:44 am., Ar. Phoenix 1:56 p.ni. 
Lv. Las Cruces 3:44 p.m., Ar. Phoenix 6:56 p.m. 


All flights make stops at Safford, Clifton-Morenci, Lordsburg, and 
Deming. There is no direct air connection between Tucson and Las 
Cruces, but people in the Tucson area may fly American Airlines to 
El Paso and take one of frequent bus connections to Las Cruces. 


ASLA EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


The Executive Board of ASLA met in Tucson at the University 
Library on Saturday, January 5, with MARIE SIEDENTOPF, President, 
presiding and the following members present: JACKSON CARTY, LOU 
KEY, GERTRUDE JAMES, DONALD POWELL, FRANCES FLEMING, and 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. Topics under discussion included the Las Cruces 
meeting and the Arizona Highways index. 
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NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


BARBARA STAPLES, Librarian, American Institute for Foreign 
Trade, Glendale, is the author of an article, “Preparing for Foreign 
Service,” in the November 15, 1951 issue of the Library Journal. 


Arizona librarians among the official delegates to the inauguration 
of Dr. Richard A. Harvill as President of the University of Arizona on 
November 16 were MARGUERITE PASQUALE, Librarian, Tucson Senior 
High School, representing Wayne University; and HAROLD W. BATCH- 
ELOR, Librarian, Arizona State College, Tempe, representing the 
American Library Association. 


Mrs. MARGUERITE COOLEY, a recent. graduate of George Peabody 
College began work in the Arizona State Department of Library and 
Achives on January 1. She succeeds STELLA VETTER, resigned. 


Mrs. ANN ASHBY, Librarian, Nogales Public Library, reports 
on the popularity of their year-round art exhibitions, the latest of 
which displayed the photographic work of James Manson, winner of 


distinguished awards in national and international showings. . . . The 
annual poster and book review contest, held during Children’s Book 
Week, brought forth an outstanding display which was shown down- 
town through the cooperation of interested merchants. Prizes of 
personal bookplates and mounted reproductions of famous paintings 
were awarded. Mrs. Ashby says this yearly event has done much to 
promote friendship for the library in the Nogales community. 


Phoenix Public Library: JANE HUDGINS, Librarian, reports the 
following staff appointments: FLORENCE JUNKIN, a graduate of the 
School of Librarianship, University of California, and only recently 
returned from Europe where she was attached to an Army library 
unit; and Lyp1A A. SIMONSON, formerly a member of the Sioux City, 
Iowa Public Library. MRs. HELEN MILLER, a former Phoenix Public 
Library staff member, is now serving in the Reference Department. 
Mrs. F. M. ROLSTON, the former Patricia Donham, returned to her 
position after a three-month leave of absence. Her husband, a member 
of the Armed Services, is now stationed in Alaska. . . . The new 
library building is now 65% completed. Some $25,000 worth of new 
books for the long-awaited structure are now being purchased and 
processed. ... The staff enjoyed a Christmas breakfast at the Harmon 
Branch Library, and special Christmas programs were planned for the 
Children’s Division and all branches. 
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Mrs. BERNICE TREVILLIAN, Librarian, Phoenix College, served 
as chairman of the library committee of the Phoenix School System's 
Curriculum Council held on November 19th. This committee worked 
with the visual aids committee to present a dramatization of the prob- 
lems and coordinated services of both groups for the purpose of in- 
forming and explaining their work to administrators and teachers. 
... Mrs. WILMA HEIsSER, Assistant Librarian, was this year elected 
President of Phoenix College faculty women’s organization. 


Along with her holiday greetings to the Editor, MRs. ELLEN KATE 
BURDEN sends news of her resignation as Librarian of the Wicken- 
burg Public Library. We don’t think she would mind our telling you 
that she is seventy-seven years of age, or that we wish many a younger 
woman in the state possessed her indomitable spirit. A bouquet to 
you, Mrs. Burden, from ASLA, and good wishes to your daughter, 
KATE BURDEN PEARSON, who succeeds you. . . . Wickenburg Public 
Library has books available for distribution to other Arizona libraries 
upon request. 


Tucson authors Catherine Blanton and Anne Merriman Peck 
helped the Carnegie Free Library celebrate Book Week by giving an 
author-illustrator talk on their new book Trouble on,Old Smoky, 
according to Mrs. GERTRUDE Burt, Librarian. For the library's 
younger readers, movies were shown. More than two thousand boys 
and girls from the public schools made scheduled visits to the Chil- 
dren’s Room. . . . On December 13, Mrs. Burt, Mrs. EDITH KIRBY, 
Assistant Librarian, and Mrs. JULIET BILKE made a field trip to the 
Ajo Branch where Mrs. Burt held conferences with Ajo Public School 
representatives. ... ALICE GILTNER, Acquisitions Assistant, was mar- 
ried on November 3 to Mr. D. K. Cox, a botanist with the U. S. 
Forest Service. Mrs. Cox will continue her position. . . . Christmas 
displays at the library included murals and water colors from Tucson 
Elementary Schools. 


Christ the King Library, Benedictine Plaza, Tucson, celebrated 
its second birthday on November 16th, according to REGINA C. 
SCHAEFFER, Librarian. With a book stock of over 2,000 volumes, the 
library now has over 500 borrowing members and a circulation of over 
150 books per week. Of this number, it is interesting to note that 
about fifty per cent are non-Catholic borrowers. A four-page bulletin 
has been issued monthly during the past year, and during the anniver- 
sary celebration the second of this Library's Book Fairs was held. 
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At the Yavapai County Teachers Convention, held in Prescott in 
October a Yavapai County Library Committee was organized to pro- 
mote county library service, according to DOROTHY HARDAWAY, Libra- 
rian, Prescott Senior High School. Already the committee has a tenta- 
tive offer of a used bus which might be converted into a bookmobile. 
Letters have been written to all rural schools asking for suggestions 
and for volunteer help from outlying communities. . . . The Prescott 
Library Association held its December meeting at the Veterans 
Administration Facility Library, Whipple. Mrs. WENONA CLARK and 
Mr. EDGAR WELCH were in charge of the program. Mr. Welch, a new 
member of the Whipple staff, has the library degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


University of Arizona Library: FREDERICK CROMWELL, Librarian, 
has resigned his position, effective January 31, 1952, to accept a posi- 
tion in Madrid, Spain, with the U. S. Information Service . .. PATRICIA 
PAYLORE, Acting Librarian, and DONALD M. POWELL, Head of the 
Reference Department, were in Globe, January 14th to speak before 
the Woman's Club on library extension. . . . The Acquisitions De- 
partment has completed processing the 4,500 volume library of the 
former Gila Pueblo collection which was acquired last year. It contains 
many vaiuable codices of special interest to students of early Mexican 
history... . MRS. MARY R. BEARD, widow of Charles A. Beard and 
author of On Understanding Women and other works, is a winter 
visitor in Tucson where she makes frequent use of the University 
Library. 


RUTH GIBBONS, Librarian, Grand Canyon College, writes: “Our 
most important item is our change of address from Prescott to Box 
2260, Phoenix. We're definitely more than a box number, however, 
with our cluster of small buildings out on West Camelback Road and 
35th Avenue. The library is in the center, geographically speaking, 
and we hope that location forecasts its real position. The building is 
small but adequate for present needs.” Student assistants include 
SHIRLEY TURNER, Prescott; BARBARA HAWKINS, Phoenix; and BETTY 
MARTIN, Phoenix. Miss Gibbons would like to hear if there are 
student staff organizations in existence in Arizona. If readers of the 
Arizona Librarian know of any, why not drop Miss Gibbons a note? 
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Mrs. FERN FAUCETT, Librarian, Mesa Public Library, reports 
that recent improvements to the library building include new tile 
floor covering and a complete job of redecoration. A masquerade arts 
ball will be held late in February as a part of the library's program to 
raise funds for additional improvements. 


MARIE SIEDENTOPF, ASLA President and Librarian, Maricopa 
County Free Library, Phoenix, spent the Christmas holidays with her 
brother and family at San Bruno, California. 
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Doris WHITWELL, Reference Librarian, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, has resigned her position following her November marriage 
to Mr. A. Dean. The couple now lives in Springerville. Mrs. ROSE- 
MARY BOVEE, library clerk, has also resigned her position in favor of 
motherhood. A daughter was born to her and Mr. Bovee on November 
2nd, according to HAROLD W. BATCHELOR, Librarian. . . . Clarence 
Budington Kelland was honored at the eighth of Matthews Library’s 
monthly Sunday afternoon open house programs on January 6th. Frank 
Lloyd Wright was similarly honored early in the winter. 
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FRANK SCHNEIDER has been named librarian of Amphitheater 
High School, Tucson, replacing Mrs. ELLEN RUSSELL who left the 
position because of illness in her family. Mr. Schneider is a graduate 
of Dubuque University, and has the B.L.S. degree from the University 
of Minnesota. He is completing work for his master’s degree at 
Arizona State College, Tempe. 


Mrs. BERTHA CORNELL is a new member of the Tempe Public 
Library staff, according to Mrs. ELIZABETH R. BOWEN, Librarian. An 
increase in the staff was made necessary by the evening hours which the 
library now maintains. . .. Book Week in November was celebrated by 
an open house at which books suitable for gifts were displayed through 
the courtesy of Salt River Valley bookstores. ... MR. HARRY BENNETT 
has been appointed to the Library Board to succeed Mr. Howard B. 
Ross, deceased. . . . Remaking of the library’s card catalog is being 
undertaken as the main project for the year. 


Fifty-four children from Kaibito School, 135 miles north of 
Flagstaff on the Navajo Reservation, were recent visitors to the Flag- 
staff Public Library, according to Mrs. ABBIE RAUDEBAUGH, Librarian. 
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BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


(Formerly out-of-print) 
Alter, 5. Cecil. The Life of James Bridget.............-..-ocscsssccscsseccsnssnnsrsossoes 
Bourke, John G. On the Border with Crook : 
Se, rs. he, PANEIIIUR: WY CII nina cies scnctinnncncanentensncctsncanes 
Butterfield, C. W. The History of the Girtys iveeinishaandcneasediniceintaiecicrne 
Conard, H. L. Uncle Dick Wootton ia 
Field, Thomas W. Indian Bibliography........................-.scceccesceeeceeeeeeneeeeeees 
Gould, E. W. Fifty Years on the Mississippi......................-..-:ecceeecceeeceeeseeee 
Hamilton, W. T. My Sixty Years on the Plains.. 
Leeper, David R. The Argonauts of ’49....................... 























Majors, Alexander. Seventy Years on the Frontiers......................-:-:c-e0-+0 6.00 
Weawem, 3. %. Fos Veonrs tit them Rerciieee. canna csncccsceccccssscosececcascoscsncsee 5.00 
McCoy, Joseph G. Historic Sketches of the Cattle 

eR eee 8.50 
eeitengbem, Femmannee.. Petry Te ann as. on nnn ccc nccccesavcicncecsenernnicernntsove 5.00 
Root, F. A. & Connelley, Wm. E. The Overland 

I IN coisa cic coccss ccc caeiendchsiekeauskeneiaanaapitemauneetasuaiechies 10.00 
Siebert, Wilbur H. Mysteries of Ohio’s Underground Railroads. 1951........ 5.00 

(The Ohio underground for 45 years led to the War Between the 

States) 
ek a ee 7.50 
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re’ REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
ORDER LIBRARY BOOKS 


from McCLURG'S 


COMPLETE STOCK . . . More than 35,000 titles on hand, including 
best selling books of more than 400 publishers. 


SPECIAL ORDER SERVICE . . . We can obtain any American publish- 
ers’ books now in print. 


BOOK SELECTION HELPS .. . Free Catalogs are available for every , 
age group including Elementary, Juvenile, ‘Teen Age, New Reprint 
List . . . and our regular monthly BOOK NEWS. 


PREBINDING SERVICE . . . Any book can be supplied prebound in 
buckram with Treasure Trove covers at an additional net cost of 
$1.18 per book. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS . . . Please write us for information. 


HUGE BOOK DISPLAY . . . We maintain a huge book display at our 
Home Office Salesroom in Chicago. Our trained specialists will advise 
and assist with your buying. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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